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Rita Martin 


MISS MAY KENNEDY, WHO IS NOW PLAYING IN ‘THE GAY GORDONS” ON TOUR 
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THE CZAR'’S ENGLISH SHOOTING SUIT 


The above exclusive and hitherto unpublished 
portrait of the Czar shows him wearing a some- 
what remarkable sporting costume made to order 
after his own design, which can be supplied by 
Messrs. Besch and Co. of 11, Hanover Street, London 


The Queen’s Health. 
NFAVOURABLE reports are be- 
ing circulated concerning the 
general health of Queen Alex- 
andra, who this year was de- 
prived of the spring holiday she usually 
spends on board the royal yacht some- 
where in the south, which she so much 
enjoys and which her Majesty finds 
so wonderfully beneficial. The trip~ to 
Norway and Sweden undertaken some 
weeks ago with King Edward was such 
a strenuous affair as hardly to be called a 
real holiday. His Majesty 
had just returned from his 
rather lengthy sojourn at 
Biarritz and was in a par- 
ticularly active mood, find- 
ing the quiet life led by 
the monarchs of these 
northern countries alto- 
gether too slow alter the 
brightness and liveliness of 
French life. The conse- 
quence was that what 
looked to be a quiet visit 
turned out to be a holiday 
in the full American mean- 
ing of the word. 


Windsor and Ascot. 
It is supposed that after 
her Majesty has accom- 
panied King Edward to 
Reval on his visit to the 
Czar she will remain behind 
for some little time with 
her sister, the Empress 
Marie, at the charmingly 
quiet villa which they 
have mutually rented near 
popentagen Should this 
take place her Majesty will 
not be returning to London 
until later on in the sea- 
son, though it is hoped 
she will be home for the 
great garden party at 
Windsor and the fashion- 
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able racing event of Ascot. In any case, 
however, she will abide absolutely by the 
advice of her ya eNs 


Welcome Back. 
The return of Adeline Genée to the 

home of her original triumphs, the 
Empire Theatre, is the great artistic event 
of the week, and the welcome which she 
is likely to receive from her countless 
admirers promises to be quite exceptional 
as the “house” was practically sold out 
several weeks ago. Her really exquisite 
dancing, of which I have never seen any- 
thing so beautiful in the way of terpsi- 
chorean art unless it be that of Mdlle. 
Zambelli, the wonderful star of the Paris 
Opera, is one of the few things which our 
somewhat lugubrious London cannot well 
do without. Also the medium through 


which she':will make her rentrée is, it is. 


pleasurable to relate, worthy of her won- 
derful gifts. Coppelia, although a ballet 
which the Empire management never 
mounted with an artistic excellence worthy 
of the charming subject, contains some 
really delightful music with which orches- 
tras have made most of us familiar. It 
was in this work that Mdlle. Genée danced 
before Queen Alerenule at oo lagen. 


renee aaa Tropical 
he maledictions against the weather 
with which Londoners heralded in 
the SPHnE have evidently touched at last 
the adamant heart of that ‘usually execrable 
clerk thereof, for during the whole of the 
time that President Falliéres was a wel- 
come guest among us no downpour from 


‘heaven marked the general effectiveness 


of his entertainment. Indeed, the climatic 
conditions were absolutely ideal, and M. 
Falliéres has probably returned to his 
native country with the firm conviction 
that the weather in this country has a 


‘““STANDART "’ 


THE IMPERIAL YACHT, 


Upon which the Czar will meet King Edward 
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THE CZARINA 


A new and hitherto unpublished photograph of the 

Czar's consort taken on board the imperial yacht, 

“Standart.” The Czarina is a niece of the King 

and has five children, four girls and (the youngest) 
a boy, Alexis 


grossly-maligned continental reputation. 
Altogether the visit was one huge success 
and should set an even firmer seal on the 
entente cordiale between the two countries 
than ever. It is strange how this under- 
standing—started among the gibes and 
sneers of the wits of the two nations— 
should now have so entered into the con- 
temporary history of them both as to make 
it, like the telephone and the picture post 
card, so part of their everyday life that 
existence before must really have seemed 
incomplete. 


Wonderful ! 
A popular contemporary 
who lives to expose 
the lingerie of great houses 
to the simple- minded has 
this week made thestartling 
discovery that the day— 
the very day, mind you— 
on which President’ Fal- 
liéres sailed for home was 
the one on which Queen 
Alexandra and — Prin- 
cess Victoria returned to 
London from their Mediter- 
ranean cruise exactly a 
year ago. It devotes a 
whole paragraph to this 
wonderful piece of infor- 
mation. What a really 
wonderful thing everyday 
life must seem to persons 
of this calibre. Fancy the 
* curious coincidences ”” 
which must happen each 
day not only in the world 
but in the home circle as 
well; how auntie was in 
bed the very day two years 
ago when cook fell down- 
stairs and Fanny joined 
the Suffragettes. After 
this each instant of our 
lives we should find to 
contain marvels that would 
appear almost uncanny. 
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The Silly Season. 


Signs of the ‘silly season” are now upon 

us, and more than one of the journals 
are waxing eloquent, and incidentally 
filling up a good deal of space, as to 
whether our great national bard is to be 
honoured by a national theatre or not. 
Personally we hardly imagine that pos- 
terity requires yet another superfluous 
music-hall. 


The Motorist’s Mascot. 


otorists are developing a whole new 
set of superstitions of their own. 


LADY DESBOROUGH 


Who before her marriage was Miss Ethel Fane and who frequently 
entertains royalty at her beautiful riverside house, Taplow Court 


They have adopted a patron, St. Christo- 
pher, who is supposed to ward off colli- 
sions, bursting tyres, and all the attendant 
perils of the road, and they have taken 
to wearing mascots. The favourite isa 
tiny silver ‘figure of St. Christopher, which 
if suspended from a watch chain or 
bracelet makes the wearer proof against 
the thousand and one unpleasant possibi- 
lities which may beset his or her path. 


Patience and Placidity. 


coral bead is said to bestow that 

patience, placidity, and hopefulness 
of mind which make a spin enjoyable 
when one is held up in a muddy lane three 
miles from anywhere with a biting north- 
easter playing round, while the primi- 
tive decoration of a woll’s tooth (gene- 
rally that of a harmless, necessary sheep in 
reality) is said to banish fear and is 
particularly suitable to the nervous bud- 
ding chauffeur. Carbuncles—the stones 
believed by the ancients to emit light— 
are supposed to be invaluable mascots 
for a dark or misty night, but no one has 
so far had enough faith in them to leave 
the car lamps behind. 


LORD DESBOROUGH 


The famous all-round sportsman 
and president of the Olympic 
Games 


The Old Order Changeth. 
veryone is secretly de- 
lighted at the discon- 
tinuance of the state con- 
certs, at which his Majesty 
the King was as manifestly 
bored as many of his sub- 
jects. Queen Victoria 
would never allow them 
to be given up, but now 
they are likely to be rele- 
gated to the oblivion to 
which many of the tra- 
ditional functions of the 
Georgian and _ Victorian 
eras have happily been 
allowed to disappear. In 
their stead there will pro- 
bably be more state balls, 
which will be most wel- 
come. The second ball of 
the present season is to 
take place at Buckingham 
Palace at the end of June 
or the be- 
ginning of 


Kate Pragnell J u ] y alter 
Ascot week, 
when _ the 
Court will 
have _ re- 

turned to town from 
Windsor Castle. The Lord 
Chamberlain will issue 


invitations to about 2,200 
guests for each ball this 
season from the lists sanc- 
tioned by the King. 


The King of Spain’s Titles. 
‘The King of Spain, who 
rejoices in the names 
of Alfonso Leon Ferdinand 
Marie Jacques Isidore 
Pascal Antoine, has just 
reached the mature age of 
twenty-two. Among his 
other titles are King of 
Castile, of Leon, of Aragon, 
of the Two Sicilies, of 
Jerusalem, of Navarre, of 
Granada, of Toledo, Valen- 
cia, Galicia, Majorca, of 
Minorca, Seville, Cerdena, 
Cordova, and Corcega, of 
Murcia, Jaen, Algeciras, 
Gibraltar, and of the 
Canary Isles, of Oriental 
and Occidental India, and 
of the Oceanic Continent. 
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A Revival. 
n witnessing the revival of The Merry 
Wives of Windsor at His Majesty’s 
Theatre I was struck again by the extra- 
ordinary youthful yivacity and charm 
which apparently belcng exclusively to 
our actress of another generation. Here 
was Ellen Terry more youthful than the 
youngest among the admirable company, 
who except fora certain maturity of face 
and figure might well have been a girl of 
twenty again. She fairly bubbled over 
with fun and frolic, while as for her 
gaiety it was absolutely contagious. I 
House too, of Mrs. Kendal, yearning to 
play the ingénue and refraining only from 
her own good sense; of Lady Bancrolt 
lively as in the days ‘of the old Prince of 
Wales's in spite of her rheumatism ; and of 
Lottie Venne, the absolutely inimitable. 
Besides these champions of everlasting 
youthfulness our Lena Ashwells and 
Patrick Campbells and our Constance 


Colliers appear little less lively than 
funerals. On the stage at least it seems 
necessary to be a doyenne to play the 
kitten. 


A National Fete Day. 


f ever a real Empire day were needed or 
a holiday kept apart to celebrate our- 
selves as a nation no day could be found 
more appropriate, more tvpical of England 
at its best and jolliest, than Derby Day. 
It is the one day when the masses can 
participate in the season properly so called, 
when in fact the day itself is with the hoi 
polloi. It is something, too, so absolutely 
English in its sentiment, in its geniality, 
in its Elizabethan humour. This year 
saw the great day at its best. The weather 
was glorious, the crowds were record- 
breaking, and the King and Queen, without 
whom no Derby would seem complete, 
were present with all the other members 
of the Royal Family. It only needed his 
Majesty’s horse to win to have been ideal. 


H, Walter Barnett 


THE DUCHESS OF NORFOLK 


Whose son and heir was christened the other day 
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SHIPPING, TOURS, 
SPAS, &c. 


PLEASURE CRUISES To NORWAY 


BY THE 
ORIENT COMPANY'S S.S. ‘‘OPHIR,” 
6,814 Tons Reg., 10,000 h.p. 
13th and 27th June. Visiting BERGEN, GUDVANGEN, LOEN-VISNAES, 
rrth and 25th July. HELLESYLT, MEROK, NAES, VIK, and ODDA. 
8th and 22nd August. 13 Days’ delightful Cruise for 12 Guineas and upwards. 


Managers F. GREEN & Co, and ANDERSON, ANDERSON & Co., Head Offices, Fenchurch 
Avenue, London. For passage apply to the latter firm at 5, Fenchurch Avenue, E.C., or to the 


VWACH TING. CRUISES 


TO 
WEST HIGHLANDS, 
WEST AND NORTH COAST OF SCOTLAND, 
AND 


ROUND GREAT BRITAIN. 


Beautiful Scenery, Excellent Accommodation and Table. 
Moderate [ares. 


Apply to M. LANGLANDS & SONS, LIVERPOOL. 


HARWICH BRITISH ROYAL MAIL ROUTE 


VIA THE HOOK OF HOLLAND—QUICKEST 
Daily at 8.30 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 


SERVICE TO HOLLAND. 
Corripor Train, Dining and Breakfast Cars. 
DAILY EXPRESS SERVICES, THROUGH CARRIAGES and Restaurant Cars between 


the Hook of Holland, Berlin, Cologne and Bale. THROUGH CARRIAGES to and from 
Frankfort-on-Main. 

ANTWERP for BrussELs, every week-day, at 8.40 p.m. from Liverpool Street Station. 

HAMBURG by G.S.N. Co.'s steamers twice weekly. 

DENMARK, via Esbjerg, by the Danish Royal Mail Steamers of the Forenede Line of 
Copenhagen, thrice weekly. 

THE G.E.R. NEW R.M. TURBINE STEAMER is on the Hook of Holland Service. 

Particulars at 12a, Regent Street, W., or of the Continental Traffic Manager, Liverpool 
Street Station, London, E.C. 


A Perfect and Restful Holiday can be experienced at 


SER AGP Eide bt UR Ben > ee. 


STRONGEST SULPHUR WATERS IN EUROPE. 


MAGNIFICENT PROGRAMME OF MUSIC AND ENTERTAINMENTS. 
DAILY SERVICE OF THROUGH TRAINS 


(Saturdays excepted). 


Increased RAILWAY Facilities. EAST COAST ROUTE (Great Northern, North- 
Eastern, and North British Railways). Quickest between England and Scotland. Restaurant 
and Sleeping Car Expresses. Tourist and Week-end Tickets. 

From London (King's Cross), Through Sleeping Cars DAILY (Saturdays excepted), will be 
run through to Strathpeffer on 8.15 p.m. Express during May, &c. For full particulars apply at 
any SNe Station or Office, or to the Chief Passenger Agent, G.N.R., King’s Cross Station, 
London. 


SPA HOTEL.—Patronised by Royalty. Sal1.on and trout fishing on River and Loch. Close to 
splendid golf course. Motor garage and cars on hire. Accessories. Officially appointed 
by S.A.C. Saddle, &c., horses and carriages of every kind. En Pension” Terms. 

___ Telegrams: *' Wallace, Strathpeffer.”’ a : 

BEN WYVIS HOTEL.—Spacious public and private apartments; dining-room to seat com- 
fortably 120 guests; handsome lounge and music-room; pleasure grounds; motor garage to 
hold 20 cars; fishing; 10 minutes’ walk from golf links, 18 holes. Telegrams: ‘‘ Ben-Wyvis, 
Strathpefter.” 

MUNRO'S STRATHPEFFER HOTEL. Also SALISBURY HOUSE.—To Let, furnished, for 
summer and autumn months, containing 16 apartments and servants’ accommodation. 
Electric light throughout.—J. M. Munro, Proprietor. E fh 

BALMORAL LODGE.—Situated on the hill, commanding a fine view, with southern exposure; 
close to the mineral wells, baths, and golf course; lawn tennis and croquet; electric light.— 
Mrs. DuNnNET, Proprietrix, raseieis it avi eee ern fee S 

KILDONAN HOTEL.—Situated in its own grounds ; commands fine view ; southern exposure; 
three minutes’ walk from railway station and mineral wells.—Apply Ross. _ 


MACGREGOR'S PRIVATE HOTEL.—Nearest Hotel to Spa, and three minutes’ walk from 

___ railway station.—Mrs. MacKenzie. 

WHYTE'S HOTEL.—Close to baths and wells. Every home comfort.—Apply Mrs. WHyTE, 
Proprietrix. 


KEPPOCH HOUSE.—Furnished House to Let. Electric light ; stabling; motor accommoda- 
tion; tennis and croquet lawns, &c.; good garden and fishing on lochs and river.—W. 
Gunn & Son. Shooting Agents: NutTwoop, Strathpeffer. 

CRANCIL BRAE.—Furnished House to Let. Fitted with electric light; good garden; close 

___ to pump-room, golf links, &c.—Apply T. WELLwoop Maxwett, Spa Pharmacy. 

FODDERTY MANSE.—Furnished House to Let. In its own grounds; one mile from Strath- 
peffer Station.—Apply Nicotson, Fodderty Manse. 


BREADALBANE HOUSE.—Beautifully situated within easy distance of the wells and Siahont 
Board or suites of apartments.—Apply Mrs. H. G. Newsam, Proprietrix. 


CROMARTIE BOARDING HOUSE.—Ten minutes from golf links ; southern aspect ; splendid 


views.— Applv Mrs. Cross. i EO 


HAMILTON HOUSE.—Standing in its own grounds; southern as, «ct; close to pump-room.— 
Apply Miss MAcKENZIE. 


RUC Gers) 
CHAMPAGNE: 
STAMMERING 


ERMANENTLY CURED by personal tuition only. Pupils also taken in residence 


Interview on Waitten ApprLication to— 
Mx. A. C. SCHNELLE, 119, Bedford Court Mansions, London, W.C. 
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RANCO-BRITISH EXHIBITION, 1908. 
SHEPHERD'S BUSH, W. 
THE GREATEST EXHIBITION EVER HELD IN LONDON. 


Open from 11 a.m. to 11 p.m. Admission 1s. 
SEASON TICKETS for Ladies or Gentlemen, £1 1s. 
Children under 12, 10s. 6d. 
GRAND CONCERTS by FOUR FULL MILITARY BANDE, 
Afternoon and Evening. 
COUNTLESS ATTRACTIONS 
NEVER -BEFORE SEEN IN LONDON. 
UNPARALLELED ILLUMINATION OF THE BUILDINGS AND GARDENS 
bY A MILLION ELECTRIC LAMPS. 


IN THE GREAT STADIUM NATIONAL SPORTS, 
EVERY SATURDAY AT 3. 
Every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday at 10 p.m. 
SUPERB FIREWORK DISPLAY by 
Messrs. Ruggieri of Paris, and James Pain’ & Son of London, 


IS MAJESTY’S THEATRE. 
EVERY EVENING at 8, Shakespeare's Comedy, 
THE MERCHANT OF VENICE, 
MATINEE EVERY WEDNESDAY AND SATURDAY at 2. 
Box Office, 10 to 10. Seats Booker from 2s. Tel, 1777 Gerrard. 


YRIC THEATRE. MR. LEWIS WALLER 

Lessee, Mr. William Greet. Under the Management of Mr. Tom B. Davis. 2 
EVENINGS at 830. LAST MATINEE TO-DAY (Wednesday) at 2.30. 

(Last 3 Nights.) A WHITE MAN. By Epwin Mirton Royte. (Last 3 Nights.) 


[.ONDON HIPPODROME,. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 8 p.m. 
MIRTH, MYSTERY, AND SENSATION. 
AQUATIC, STAGE, AND EQUESTRIAN SPECTACLE. 


EMPIRE, LEICESTER SQ. A REVUE ‘OH, INDEED!” 
MLLE. ADELINE GENEE, Premiére Danseuse in COPPELIA, 


OKABE FAMILY, ALBERT WHELAN. TRULY SHUTTOCK, BIOSCOPE, &c. 
EVERY EVENING at 8.0. Manager, Mr. H. J. Hitcuins. 


HUNGARIAN EXHIBITION. 
Open 1l am. to 11 p.m. Admission, Is. 
WEEKLY TICKETS, 2s. 6d. SEASON TICKETS, 10s. 6d. 

Complete Exposition of Arts and Industries. 

Under the auspices of the following Ministries :— 
MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE, 
MINISTRY OF COMMERCE. 

MINISTRY OF FINE ARTS, 
MUNICIPALITY OF BUDAPEST. COMMERCIAL EXHIBITS. 
HUNGARIAN STREET, 

Hungarian Restaurant and Lager Beer Hall. 
STEINER’S HUNGARIAN CADETS BAND, 
GUSTAV RACZ’S TZIGANE ORCHESTRA, 

AND ENGLISH MILITARY BANDS, 

IN THE EMPRESS HALL, 

America’s Greatest Zoological Show, 

THE BOSVOCK ARENA, 

The most sensational Performances ever given. 

Thrilling Displays with Jungle Brutes by the World's Best Trainers, 
At 2.30, 4.30, 7.30, and 9.30. 

Seats, 1s. to 3s. 

THE JUNGLE, open from 1 p.m. Admission, 6d. 

- COME AND STUDY “JUNGLE LAW.” 
CONSUL THE FIRST” RECEIVES AT INTERVALS. 


MR. TREE, 


EARL'S COURT. 


A Thousand and One Fur and Feather Fancies. 
THE HUNGARIAN ICE CAVERNS, 
THE BEAUTIFUL SUMMER BALL ROOM. 
ADMISSION FREE. Finest Dancing Floor in London 
Urania, Giant Cinematograph. 
AUTO-RAIL. BALLOONING. 
Avernus Wheel, Submarine, Helter Skelter, Pharos, Haunted Castle, Collins’ 
he Mechanical Circus, WORKING COAL MINE. 
Exquisitely Illuminated Gardens. Wet or Dry. Hot or Cold. Always Attractive. 


: x Under Royal Patronage. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE HISTORICAL PAGEANT 
At CHELTENHAM, the Garden Town of England 
JuLy 6th to 11th, 1908. at 2.45 p.m. daily. 

2,500 Performers. Eight Stirring Episodes Daily. Large Chorus. 
Orchestra 100 Performers. Gorgeous Costumes. Beautiful and Lavish Spectacle 
Stately Dances. Covered Auditorium for 4,000. 
PROCEEDS—VETERANS' RELIEF FUND. 

Reserved Seats, 2l1s., 10s. 6d., 7s. 6d., 5s., 3s. 6d. Cheap Rail Bookings. Tickets—District 
Messengers; Keith, Prowse; Ashton and Mitchell's: Cook and Son's; and Baring Bros., the 
Managers, Pageant House, Cheltenham. Telegrams, “ Pageant, Cheltenham.” Telephone No. 825. 


THE TATLER’S HOTEL LIST. 


(S H A M O N | x SAVOY HOTEL.—FIRST CLASS. _ In the Best aid most 
' Healthy Situation. Lift. Tennis. 
Prospectus sent on application to Tairraz-CouTTetT. 
A VIEMORE.— Station Hotel, Aviemore, Strathspey. W.H. Lecce, Manager. 


BRAEMAR. Fife Arms Hotel. Centre of Scottish Highlands. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Royal Bath Hotel. “The Hotel de Luxe of the South.” Overlooking 
Bay and Pier. No charge for attendance or lights. Hotel Orchestra plays in Grand Palm 
Lounge every evening. Garage. Near Meyrick and Queen's Parks Golf Links. Terms 4a la 
carte orinclusive. %§7” Book to Bournemouth Central Station. C. A. ScHwaBe, Gen. Manager. 


COLCHESTER.—The Cups. Posting and Motor Garage. E. J. Hart, Proprietor. 


GRAND CANARY.—Hotel Metropole. Facing the sea, situated within easy range of the 
City and Harbour. 


GRAND _CANARY.—Hotel Victoria, Monte. Occupies an extremely fine position in the 
beautiful Monte district. 


HARROGATE.- The Granby. First-class Hotel, with every modern convenience. South 
aspect. Motor garage. Stabling. For terms apply The Manager. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—Regent Hotel. The Premier Hotel of the Midlands. Best cen're in 
England for Motoring and Driving. Charming country, Splendid roads. Garage for 
60 cars. Telegrams: “Regent.” 'Phone: 109 Leamington. 


LYMINGTON.—The Londesborough, Central for New Forest and Isle of Wight. 


MARGATE.- Cliftonville Hydro. Fullylicensed. Finest position, facing seaand Oval, Electric 

" lightand lift. Roof garden, Billiards (2 tables), First class cuisine and wines, Within easy 
distance of golf links. Motor garage in grounds of Hotel. Turkish, Dowsing and Electric baths. 
Special week-endtickets from Messrs. Cook & Sons—Saturday to Monday, £2; Friday to Monday, 
£2 10s., including 1st class railway fare and full board. Special terms forlengthened stay during 
Winter and early Spring. For Tariff apply Manager. 


MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.—Grand Hotel. Tariff on application to REILLY MEAD, Resident 
o Proprietor. : ate Saba <F ad 
W ESTON-SUPER-MARE.— Week end at Grand Atlantic Hotel. Garage. Nearest to golflinks- 
Do, Royal Hotel, for comfort. Re-furnished, Electric light. Garage. 
Do, For Sunshine and Atlantic Breezes. Guide, stamp, Phillput, Stationer. 
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A Princess of Sweet Seventeen. 
“The King’s eldest grandchild, Princess 
Alexandra, the daughter of the Duke 
and Duchess of Fife, has just attained the 
age of “sweet seventeen.’’ Until the birth 
oF her first cousin, Prince I'dward of Wales, 
when she was ‘simply Lady Alexandra 
Duff, she occupied quite an important 
place i in the succession—only the lives of 
the King, the Prince of W ‘ales, and her 
mother intervening between her and the 
throne. In the autumn of 1905 King 
Edward raised both Princess Alexandra 
and her only sister, Princess Maud, to the 
rank of “ royal,” their previous status being 
only that of duke’s daughters. 
te 
Her Royal Shyness. 
eing heiress by special remainder 
to her father’s dukedom the 
young Princess will some day be a 
duchess in her own right—an event 
without precedent in the annals of 
the British peerage. Her Royal 
Highness is a pretty, fair girl, tall 
and slim, full of high spirits and 
fun, and much less retiring than her 
mother, who has for long been 
known in the family as “her Royal 


” 


Shyness. 


tit cs 


Bravo H.M.S. ‘‘ Bulwark.” 

M.S. Bulwark, which is now, or 

* was a little time ago, off 
Margate, is to be congratulated. 
Two: nights before the Derby was 
run one of the officers dreamt that 
Signorinetta had won the Derby. 
Ten gallant fellow officers vindi- 
cated their belief in the supernatural 
by going plump for the filly. We 
happened to meet one or two of the 
lucky ones in the course of last 
Wednesday evening, and they were 
not drinking Perrier either. The 
only person who has our sympathy 
is the dreamer; we wonder what 
concoction he will be made to 
swallow to make him dream before 
the next big race. 


MRS. SAXTON NOBLE 


Daughter-in-law of Sir Andrew Noble, who is giving a cotillion on the 


15th inst. 


A Supreme Test. 
ersonally we think that the only way 
soothsayers could really justily their 
existence would be in tipping winners, and 
the one who soonest perfects that branch 
of the art has a fortune at her feet. We 
remember that one of them, a fairly well- 
known seer in Bond Street, happened to 
give one year the winners of the Lincoln 
and Two Thousand Guineas. Clients 
flocked in shoals to consult her about the 
Derby, and her services were at an enor- 
mous premium. Unfortunately her selec- 
tion for the great race happened to finish 
last, and superstition was permanently 
cured in a great many people. 


Beresford 


MISS BRENDA WOODHOUSE 


Whose marriage to Lord Frederick Blackwood takes place 


at the end of June 


The Lord Chamber- 
lain at Fault. 


here was an amus- 
ing little inci- 

dent in the House of 
Lords when Viscount 
Wolverhampton took 
his seat that has 
escaped general 
notice. His escort 
on this occasion was 
Lord Althorp, the 
Lord Chamberlain, 
and Viscount Morley 
of Blackburn, who 
had himself just 
signed the roll of the 
House of Peers. 
When the little pro- 
cession reached the 
Lord Chancellor the 
Garter King at Arms, 
who was acting as 
marshal, made a 
flourish of his baton 
that the two sponsors 
misinterpreted, and 
both calmly sat down 
on the front Opposi- 


H, Walter Barnett 


tion bench leaving 
Lord Wolver thamp- 
ton standing alone. 
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and (continued). 


LORD AVEBURY 


As is well known Lord Avebury has a great 
admiration and respect for all animal and 
insect life, so that the bill for preventing the 
importation of birds’ feathers for millinery 
perhaps comes better from him than from 
anyone else. Although his lordship is no longer 
young he is extremely vigorous and plays a 
good game of golf 


With a look almost of horror on his 
face the Garter literally pulled the 
Lord Chamberlain out of his seat and 
back to his proper place, while Lord 
Loreburn smiled broadly at the faux 


pas. 


What the Lord Chamberlain is for. 
t the last court, too, Lord Althorp 

was the centre of an amusing 
incident which he bore with charac- 
teristic good humour. When the com- 
pany was dispersing and his lordship was 
hurrying away to join the royal supper 
party a lady stopped him and handing him 
the numbered ticket of her carriage gravely 
asked him to go down and see if her foot- 
man was at the entrance. Lord Althorp 
politely explained that that was not 
exactly part of his duties, and the lady 
smiled and said politely, “I am so sorry, 
but really I thought that was what you 
were here for.” 
A Suspicious Character. 
Lady Farquhar, who held the Derby- 

night reception this year that has 
previously taken place at Devonshire 
House, will not forget the last large garden 
party at Windsor for some time to come. 
Having temporarily left her party she 
returned and tried to enter the part of 
the castle grounds specially reserved for the 
Royal Family and their intimate friends. 
Her way was barred by a portly police- 
man and she was told she could go no 
further. Her ladyship tried to explain 
her position but the constable was 
obdurate. “I am sorry, madam,” 
said, “but my instructions are to ¢ 
no suspicious characters to pass this w: 
Lady Farquhar gasped AN surprise, 
fortunately at that moment Prin 
of Connaught came afoak 
situation was saved. 


Another 


The Ghost that Set Up its own 
Skeleton. 

EDICAL students are 
notoriously irreverent ; 
serious views come to 
them later on in life. 

And ,they. are apt to take a 
material.view of the sanctities 
of the human body. But even 
their materialism sometimes 
gets a jolt. 

This eerie story was told to 
me by a doctor in the west of 
Ireland one evening as we were 
discussing supernatural things. 
He was. a. King’s man and 
therefore held a London degree. 
In his student days he used to 
foregather with a number of his 
college. chums in a house in 
Bloomsbury where lodged a 
student to whom money was 
not of much object. 

By some subterranean means 
these young sparks had got 
hold of a corpse to dissect. It 
was the body of a distinguished- 
looking man, well nourished, 
and giving every indication of 
cleanly habits during life. The 
corpse was regarded as a great 
find, and for several nights 
careful scientific dissection went 
on. After all dissecting possi- 
bilities had been exhausted the 
owner proceeded to retain the 
skeleton and took tle neces- 
sary means to have the bones 
cleansed. 

About a month later half- 
a-dozen of the fellows met for 
a jollification, and I fear that 
what with whisky and soda, rum 


punch, and other deleterious and distinctly unmedical lotions 
the wee sma’ hours found them in a rollicking mood if not in 


an intoxicated condition. Practical jokes 
followed fast and furious upon each other, 
and finally irreverent hands were laid 
upon the new bleached skeleton. Nothing 
would satisfy one youngster but to detach 
the skull and place it in the bed of the 
student lodger. This led to other pranks 
on the unfortunate skeleton, and before 
long arms and legs were distributed 
various parts of the room. Another hour’s 
jollification witnessed the exhaustion of 
the party. Arm chairs were requisitioned 
for sleep, and there was a brisk fight for 
possession of the sofa. Soon silence came 
upon them. The room was dark enough 
for it reeked with tobacco smoke. Sleep 
came to tired eyes and one or two hog- 
gishly snored. 

Suddenly a startled voice rang out, 
“Hie! you chaps, look.” All were imme- 
diately on the alert, and surely never did 
a more blood-curdling picture present 
itself, for the bones of that skeleton 
by some unseen agency one by one were 


coming together again. Not a man 
dared move. These brave youths, who 
had not scrupled to play silly jokes 


with a skeleton which six weeks before 
was clothed in the majesty of manhood, 
now sat in a horrid fright, eyes starting 
from their sockets. A_ nightmare was 
child’s play to. this. Soon the whole 
skeleton had been integrated save for the 
head. Then there was a pause. But in 
the silence each man instinctively knew 
that something even yet more uncanny 
was about to happen. After a lapse of 


The three charming daughters of Mr. Leslie Stuart, the well-known composer. 
Mr. Leslie Stuart, whose real name is, of course, T. A. Barrett, is famous as 
the composer of such favourite pieces as Florodora, The Silver Slipper, The 


School Girl, The Belle of Mayfair, etc. 


**THE TUBE KING” 


Sir George Gibb, who has set himself to the Herculean 
task of making the electrified railways of London into 
a ‘ going concern,”’ and has lately been made receiver 
of the assets and managing director, comes to it witha 
great reputation as an able organiser and administrator. 
Before descending into these underground labyrinths 
ne had already done much towards making the North- 
Eastern Railway what it is as well as having been on 
the royal commissions on the reform of the War 
Office and of the London traffic. He is a Scotsman by 
birth and comes of an old Aberdeenshire family, and 
is one of the most genial and charming of personalities 
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THE MISSES DOLLY, LOLA, AND MAY BARRETT 
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about thirty seconds the door 
opened, and on a level with the 
handle the skull was seen to 
advance slowly to the corner of 
the room where stood the rest 
of the skeleton. ‘The skull rose 
to the level of the neck and 
was placed in position by the 
same unseen agency that had 
brought together the other parts. 
Nothing more had _ happened, 
and it was half-an-hour before 
the first student dared utter a 
word. Then all rushed for hats 
and coats. 

“My God, you fellows! 
Are you going to leave me 
here alone with that?” ex- 
claimed the medical lodger, 
pointing dramatically to the 
skeleton. 

This is how my informant 
finished the story: ‘“ Not one 
of us was disposed to stay 
there, but I said to him in a 
whisper, ‘Come and spend the 
night with me, old man.’ 

“And so we left the room 
where the ghost of the departed 
grandee had set up his own 
skeleton. Gad,myson! ’Twas 
an-experience you would not 
go hunting for. Billy Stephens, 
who lodged there and owned 
the skeleton, got such a sickener 
that he gave up medicine and 
took to the Church.” 


% i od 


The Return of the Soldier. 


“There is another tradition 
in my family that a 
gteat - great - granduncle, who 


fought at Corunna under Sir John Moore, stood behind that 
great man as he was shot and caught him as he fell. 


It is said 
that Sir John died in his arms. 
Half-a-century went by, and during 
that time I suppose the old soldier was 
never mentioned by the family, for he had 
been a wild blade whilst we have been 
Quakers since the days of George Fox. 
One summer evening my erandlather and 
his children sat under the verandah of the 
ancestral farmstead. It was one of those 
delicious hazy evenings late in August 
when the day seems loth to depart, linger- 
ing lovingly on field and hedgerow and 
only sinking away into the west before 
the force majeure of time and tide. A 
winding path led up from the road to the 
house and was visible all the way. Sud- 
denly on this side of the gate appeared a 
strange apparition. It was a man dressed 
as a soldier of the Peninsular period. 
There was the long coat seemingly cut 
away but really caught back by hooks ; 
there were the short grey knickerbockers 
tucked down into high jack boots. On 
his head was a a triangular hat and a ruffle 
hung from his neck. One heard the clank 
of his sword as he slowly marched up the 
pathway on to the lawn. ‘Then the clank 
of the sword died away, the man looked 
at my grandfather, saluted, and dis- 
appeared into space. The whole family 
saw it, but trained as they were to Puritan 
ways none showed the least excitement. 
“Come, children,” said the head of the 


house. ‘He was of our blood but not of 
our faith. Let us go into family wor- 
ship.” 


Et voila tout! 
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MODERN MERMAIDS 
A few Cool Photographs for a Hot Day. 


MISS ETHEL OLIVER MISS HILDA ANTONY 


Dover Street Stuatos 


THREE CHARMING ACTRESSES ‘‘SNAPPED" ON THE BEACH 
The names reading from left to right, are: Miss Gabrielle de Wilden, Miss Sylvia Walsh, and Miss Dorothy Fane 
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SOME ANECDOTES OF A LADY SWIMMER 


By Miss Annette Mellermann, the Famous Lady Champion. 


AM almost inclined to believe that 
swimming, like many other accom- 
plishments, is to a great extent a 
natural gilt, for as far back as I can 
remember I have taken to the water—well, 
—like a fish and, indeed, to be perfectly 
candid, I can truthfully say that I am 
happier when splashing about in the briny 
than at any other time, while if 
ever I should happen to succeed in 
swimming the Channel I should be 
just the—spelt in great big capitals 
—happiest being in the universe. 


owever, to beat that little stream 
of water which cuts off Eng- 
land from France is an uncommonly 
formidable task, and I well remem- 
ber a certain famous swimming 
expert, on being asked whether he 
would not lke to back a certain 
swimmer wlio was just about to 
make the attempt, replying witha 
wise nod of the head, “Not 1; the 
Channel will carry my money every 
time, for it is always in form, and 
that’s more than any swimmer can 
say.’ Alas, he spoke only too truly, 
for there are various natural causes 
that make the task more difficult 
than anyone who has not made the 
attempt can thoroughly appreciate. 
it i 
Now: when I sat down to conjure 
f up some of my swimming 
reminiscences I did not intend to 
make special reference to the Chan- 
nel, but, alter all, as from the middle 
of May onwards many swimmers all 
over the country put themselves into 
strict training for the fateful attempt, 
perhaps it may be of interest if [ 
recount some of my own sensations 
when trying to emulate Captain 
Webb’s memorable feat—a feat, by 
the way, so wonderful that only 
those who have endeavoured to 
go and do likewise can realise to 
the full. 


] have often heard the Straits of 
Dover compared with the neck 
of a bottle, but my own experiences 
lead me to believe that to liken it 
to a sand glass is a better simile. 
Reverse the glass and the sand forced 
by the weight of that above it will 
put on “top speed” to get to the bot- 
tom, and the Channel is very much the 
same, for the water is continually being 
rushed through by that behind it. The 
Channel also abounds in formidable cur- 
rents of water that are independent of the 
tides, and these more than anything else 
have been, I think, responsible for the long 
tale of failures which apparently promises 
to become longer and longer every year. 


V in the morning is a much-disputed 
point. Some Channel swimmers set out 
at a time when they are obliged to swim 
at night with a better chance of smooth 
water. Others prefer to risk a day swim 
and practical certainty of rough water 
alter the day breeze starts in the Channel 
from about 10.30 a.m. to sunset. 


hether it is better to start at night or 


gain, the difficulty in catching the 
right tide also still further adds to a 


swimmer’s troubles. But there are many 
other stumbling blocks besides adverse 
tides which have to be overcome. Thus 
it is not any particular fun to have to eat 
and drink while in the water, for as soon 
as one opens one’s mouth the sea, which, 
by the by, is a marksman alter Lord 
Roberts’s own heart, pours in literally in 


Foulsham er Banfielt 
MISS ANNETTE KELLERMANN 


gallons. And, believe me, sea water is 
far from an ideal item to include in one’s 
daily diet. In consequence, struggle as 
one may against it, after a time a ghastly 
feeling of mal-de-mey almost invariably 
comes over one, so that even non-swimmers 
will doubtless gather from the various 
drawbacks and stumbling blocks I have 
mentioned that swimming the Channel is 
not a task to be taken on in a casual sort 
of way. 
hod 
owever, there it is. Up to date, with 
the sole exception of Captain Webb, 
professional and amateur swimmers alike 
have had to give the Channel best. Still, 
who knows? Perhaps, as the villain says 
in melodrama, “the day will come.” I 
sincerely hope so at any rate. Neverthe- 
less, people have often asked me what 
there is to gain in making the attempt. 
Well, first of all there is the honour and 
glory of emulating a unique performance, 
and there is also a cup to act as a lasting 
memento of those long and weary hours 
in- the water. 
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uriously enough the closest shave of 
“ going under” | ever had in my lile 
occurred not in the midst of the sad sea 
waves but in some nice comfortable 
harmless baths. It happened this way. 1 
Was in Sydney at the time, and on visiting 
the baths there one day a lady who was 
in the water was seized with cramp, and 
although in no immediate danger of 
drowning she called upon me for 
assistance, whereupon I immediately 
jumped in and after a severe tussle 
—she scaled the mere feather-weight 
of 14st. or thereabouts—succeeded 
in getting her safely ashore. 
co % oF 
n recovering the lady asked me 
to leave my name with the 
lessee of the baths, and although I 
protested she was insistent as she 
said she wished to make me a pre- 
sent for having saved her from what 
might have been a watery grave. 
Well, she did leave me a present—a 
whole sixpence. The lessee when I 
showed him the truly princely gift | 
had received was simply furious, and 
declared that when next he met the 
lady—to be quite frank, I am not 
sure that he did call her a “ lady,’” 
but no matter—he would indig- 
nantly point out to her that if she 
valued her lile at so low a figure | 
placed a higher estimate on mune to: 
say nothing of a fierce coal-black 
eye | had received as the result of 
a kick my heavy-weight friend had 
accidentally administered to me 
when I was towing her to dry land. 
a co Ba 
ut stay; before I bring these 
rambling reminiscences to a 
close I should like to tell you ot 
some of the curious letters ] some- 
times receive from unknown corre- 
spondents. 1am asked all sorts of 
strange questions [rom “ Whether 
swimming is good for babies witl: 
measles”’ down to “How much |} 
shall charge to give a blind man 
swimming lessons.’ One letter, 
however, I prize very much. It was. 
written by a gentleman in Scar- 
borough who once told me that he 
had felt chronically ill for years. I 
advised him to try a course of sea-bathing, 
and mapped out a programme for lim. 
Six months later he wrote thanking me for 
having restored him to good health once 
more. After that cure I seriously thought 
of writing the mystic letters, M.D., after 
my name. Pho lS 


A New Epithet. 
Fveryone is familiar with the humours 
of our English sporting phraseology 
as used by the Parisians, but as used by 
the tailoring fraternity in Paris “ English 
as she is spoke”’ is still funnier sometimes. 
One of the smartest of the French tailors 
who makes a special feature of arraying 
his customers a l’Anglais has recently 
surpassed himself—and al] the others—by 
the invention of a new encomium which he 
evidently thinks has a thoroughly English 
smack about it. On an extremely quiet 
and inoffensive-looking brown overcoat in 
his window the other day he had placed 
a gilt-edged label bearing the strange and 
hybrid legend, ‘‘ Trés snob.” 
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THE FIRST COACHING CLUB MEET. 


MR. CLAUDE MORLEY AND LADY ALFRED BROWN 


LORD DESBOROUGH, PRESIDENT OF THE CLUB, WITH LADY CAPTAIN QUINTIN DICK, MISS HARDCASTLE, AND CAPTAIN 
MARY CRICHTON AND LORD HUGH CECIL JACKSON 


CAPTAIN LINDSAY HOGG, VICE-PRESIDENT, LADY WELDON, AND LORD HENRY NEVILL 
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SEARCHLIGHT IN SOCIETY 


Our Open Letter. 


EAR DUCHESS, — A well-worn 
proverb is a tiresome thing, and 
“\ind hearts are more than 
coronets ” sounds singularly hack- 
neyed. But all the same, this old saw 
suits you to perfection, for no one 
can deny that you possess the good 
gift of charity and are well known 
as one of the sweetest and most 
broad-minded women in London. 
You come from a stock possessing 
the tinge of eccentricity, which is 
perhaps the usual accompaniment 
of such originality as you and 
yours undoubtedly possess, though 
it has perhaps developed some- 
what excessively in the case of 
vour elder brother, the present 
Lord Rosslyn. 

However, good fairies in plenty 
must have attended your christen- 
ing, for you have had what can 
only be called a fairy-tale existence. 
Blanche Lady Rosslyn was, as we 
all know, one of the cleverest and 
luckiest of society matrons. She 
married twice and is the mother 
of five well-liked and well-placed 
daughters. As it happens, you are 
the eldest child of her second 
marriage and you began a woman’s 
life early ; in fact, before you were 
seventeen years old. Your romance 
came about as follows: The Duke 
of Sutherland—then Lord Stafford 
—arrived to. stay with your parents 
i Scotland, He was. about thirty-three 
and the greatest parti of the period, 
but in those days paid more attention to 
married women than to débutantes. But 
his fate was sealed, for the day after his 
arrival he went up to tea in the school- 
room, saw a vision of beauty in your 
girlish face, and at once became deeply 
fascinated. And this modern fairy prince 
did his wooing with all speed, and on 
October 20, 1884—on your seventeenth 
birthday — you. became Marchioness of 
Stafford and a future Duchess of Suther- 
land. Soon after this your father-in-law, 
the late duke, married again; there were 
family discords, and the first few years 
of your married life were spent in 
(comparative) poverty. 

In those early days you went for a 
{rip round the world with your husband, 
and soon afterwards wrote a book called 
“How I Spent my Twentieth Year.” 
Now, dear duchess, I admit that you have 
the pen of a ready writer, but this—your 
first attempt—was certainly rather weal: 
and would scarcely have scored a success 
had it not been the work of the young 
and lovely Lady Stafford. 

Time, however, develops all things, 
and since your husband’s accession to the 
dukedom you have made for yourself a 
position beyond that of mere rank and 
riches and social splendour. As a good 
wife should, you at once proceeded to 
identify yourself with his interests, his 
province, and lis people, and brought 
your cultured views of modern life to 
deal with the situation and surroundings. 
And I must admit that you are clever and 

capable to a degree that is far beyond the 


average. You have a good head for 
business, can organise well, and often 


show a marked originality. For instance, 
you are keen on temperance and have 
Biven much study to the problems of 
labour and Socialism. And the searchings 
after truth were more or less described in 
vour novel, ‘One Hour and the Next.” 


No. V.—The 


Then you are president of the Potteries 
Cripples’ Guild, and by incessant effort 
got a tardy Government to go into the 
question of lead-poisoning—one of the 
greatest evils in the Potteries. Then in 


Lallie Charles 


THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND 


Scotland you have done much to promote 
the welfare, both physical and mental, of 
your servants, tenants, and crofters. You 
founded on a sound financial basis the 
Sutherland Nursing Institute and also 
work hard to encourage the revival of 
home industries in the shape of the hand- 
loom weaving of tweeds, serges, and 
homespuns among the cottagers on your 
husband’s estates. In fact, since the time 
of your marriage you have matured in 
character and in beauty, and now holda 
unique position in the world of society. 

But I must not flatter excessively ; 
these are open letters in character as well 
as publicity, and I must write accordingly. 
It is beyond all doubt that you seriously 
and sincerely sympathise with suffering, 
which you have done all in your power to 
alleviate. You also do all you can to 
further the cause of the workers, but it is 
said that the close attention of the press 
and the consequent notoriety are not at 
all unpleasant to you. That is as may be, 
but in any case it does not alter the real 
good which follows your philanthropic 
endeavours. 

Most of us remember the Stafford House 
féte in aid of the Lifeboat Institution. 
On that occasion your historic home was 
invaded by the world and his wife, who 
for one golden guinea could see the plate 
and pictures, the private rooms, even your 
own boudoir, and—best of all—could 
shake hands with an exquisite duchess 
gowned in white satin and covered with 
pearls and diamonds. 

Then, dear duchess, you air your demo- 
cratic principles in some rather curious 
fashions. Why, I wonder, were your two 
sons, when mere children, sent to a public 
school at Golspie? They had to mix with 
all and sundry, and must surely have had 
some tiresome experiences. But a Board 
school sounds well, does it not, when we 
address a meeting of factory hands, and 
in these democratic days to what shifts is 
not one put to assuage the Socialistic fever 
of “the dear people?’’ And certainly the 
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Duchess of Sutherland. 


unerring tact you invariably display, your 
kind heart, and broad mind have done’ 
much for “the classes’ in your particular 
sphere of influences, which is a wide one. 

Now we will turn for a moment to sub- 
jects that are more attractive. As 
regards personal appearance your 
beauty is beyond praise as you are 
tall, fair, and exquisite, and with a 
decided touch of the picturesque. 
And you have wit enough to adopt 
a style in dress of your own and 
are by no means the slave of Paris 
dressmakers. Your jewels are, of 
course, splendid, especially a parure 
of rubies and the high round crown 
of diamonds which is worn in turn 
by each Duchess of Sutherland. 
But I who write never admired 
you more than at the famous fancy 
ball given at Devonshire House in 
the Diamond Jubilee summer of 
1897. On that night you were 
to be seen in a Charlotte Corday 
costume, which consisted of a red 
woollen gown and a white cap 
and apron. And this simple get- 
up, worn bya lovely young duchess 
on such a splendid occasion, made 
a striking effect and one not easily 
forgotten. 

And we all know that you 
have many gifts and graces and 
minor accomplishments. As I said 


before, you write well and you 
are also musical, sketch prettily, and 
care much for literature and literary 


society. Then you are a fine horsewoman 
and often hunt in the midlands, and like 
the duke show a great love for the sea 
and for yachting Also of late you have 
become an expert motorist. And you can 
drive a railway engine with ease and 
daring—a talent you share with your 
sister peeress, Lady Tweeddale. 

Before I end up a word shall be said 
as to your ways and manuers as an 
entertainer, and here again | must put in 
a word or two of criticism, for it strikes 
me, dear lady, that you by no means fulfil 
your duties as a great hostess in the world 
of London. The truth is that, like many 
modern folk—especially the ‘‘soulful” 
lot—you prefer informal parties and to 
receive your intimates more or less en 
petit comité. During the season you give 
some small dinners and a dance or two, 
but no big banquets, no concerts, and no 
political receptions; and everything is 
done in a free-and-easy fashion. _ For 
instance, only last year, when Queen 
Alexandra honoured you by her presence 
at a dance at Stafford House, the affair 
was got up so hastily that the men guests 
were “not told in advance that royalty was 
expected. Hence they arrived in ordinary 
evening clothes and not in the so-called 
frock dress, which on such occasions has 
now become obligatory. And this re- 
minds me that you were the first smart 
woman to start the fashion of writing 
invitations on visiting cards. You once 
planned an impromptu ball, wrote the 
words, “Come and dance,” and the date, 
on some visiting cards, and left them 
yourself when driving in the afternoon. 
In a word, you give charming parties but 
hardly entertain in a style that befits your 
great position. However, dear duchess, 
yon are a many-sided woman and in 
several respects afford a fair type of the 
twentieth-century aristocrat.—Your sin- 
cere admirer, CanpIDA. 
NEXT WEEK, ‘THE HON. MRS. GEORGE KEPPEL 
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THE WORLD'S BIGGEST TREE—ONE OF THE SIGHTS OF CALCUTTA 


Calcutia is proud of possessing the biggest banyan tree in the world. 
in turn becoming stems or trunks. 


Of the fig order, the banyan is peculiar for sending down aerial roots which 
In this way one tree in course of time may form thousands-of props. 


penetrate the soil, 
The Hindus assist the development of the aerial roots by 


preparing the soil and by protecting the young roots within bamboo tubes as they approach the ground. Of extraordinarily rapid growth, the banyan—which produces an 
abundance of gum lac and the bark of which is used as a tonic by Hindu physicians—frequently covers a space of 100 to 150 yd. in diameter and 80 to 100 ft. in height 


Photographs supplied 
by the Exclusive News 


MDLLE. MARTHA HEDMAN AND HER COSTLY SLIPPERS 


Apropos the recent formation in London of a band of lady admirers of Mr. Lewis 
Waller, it is interesting to learn that a similar but longer-lived society has been 
formed among the geuresses dorés of Stockholm, the object of the members’ 
adoration being the charming Swedish actress, Mdlle. Martha Hedman, who, says 
a Stockholm correspondent, has just been presented with a pair of slippers 
ornamented with two butterflies of different patterns in precious stones, the cost 
of which was nearly £4,000, In the above portrait Mdlle. Hedman is seen in 
the principal character of the Swedish play, Nan Kan Aldrig Veta 
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FROM THE HAREM TQ 


The idle youth of Astrakhan are 
of Mdlle. Varvara Leturin, who 
an extraordinary story of her ext 
Varvara declares that when only sixteen sl 
trader, who brought her to Teheran. M 
brown-eyed, and graceful. She announces her i 
music-hall stage, where she will pose in se 

Eastern domestic hi 
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Concerning Orators : 


HE other day I was surprised and 
alarmed to hear some members of 
Parliament pleading against cer- 
tain business being considered by 

the House because they did not under- 
stand it. Surely this is a new and perilous 
doctrine. If members are to confine their 
oratory to such matters as they under- 
stand most of them will have for ever to 
hold their peace. Moreover, discussion is 
not needed when a subject is understood, 
as the object of debate is, or should be, to 
explain the question or measure before the 
House. 


st ote 
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The Advantages of Nescience. 
ow. hateful is the man who knows 
when compared with the joyous 
gentleman who neither knows nor cares. 
The former is a cold, precise, pedantic 
stickler, uninspiring and boring. He is 
well-meaning and informing and is ad- 
dicted to inflicting upon his fellow men 
an intellectual treat, nor is it possible to 
say anything worse than that of any man. 
Great mathematicians do this sort of 
thing, and I have always had some sym- 
pathy with the view held by many 
thoughtful people that all great mathe- 
maticians are potential murderers. 
i% % és 
Ignorance and Oratory. 
his slavish adherence to knowledge is 
fatal to true oratory. The real 
orator when he reaches the very highest 
point has no notion as to the meaning of 
what he is saying, and naturally he conveys 
no meaning to his hearers. He escapes 
from the thraldom of fact and he revels in 
the pleasures of imagination. Angels 
alone that soar above enjoy such fiberty. 
This is proved by the fact that perora- 
tions—the most oratorical part of a speech 
—have but little meaning, and the less 
they have the better perorations they are. 
Only a man with a considerable endow- 
ment of low cunning would try to put 
logic and information into a peroration. 
What vou want there is vox et praterea 
nihil, sound without sense—lung-power 
without logic-chopping. 
ak He e 
A Grave Danger. 
his view enunciated in the Commons 
the other day that men should ab- 
stain from talking on matters which they 
do not understand would be disastrous 
not only to Westminster but would shake 
all our representative and deliberative 
institutions to their foundations. Just 
imagine such an envious and restrictive 
rule being enforced at parish councils, at 
boards of guardians, or at vestry meetings. 
The mere suggestion is enough to cause a 
panic, and any attempt to enforce such a 
rule would be sure to lead to a riot, for 
the gentlemen concerned would swear that 
they did understand the matter and would 
invite those who held a contrary opinion 
to ‘come on, if so be as how they were 
men.” 
tt it ie 
Tests for Public Men. 
nd that brings me to another trouble- 
some point. How are we to be 
satisfied that some man either does or does 
not understand a question ? Of course, in 
some cases a glance is enough; one look 
at the honest -gentleman’s vacuous face 
shows that he knows nothing about any- 
thing. But there are others who may 
reasonably be suspected of a certain 


amount of knowledge but about whom 
one cannot be quite sure. Are we to have 
tests and examinations to settle such 
matters? If that be the suggestion I pro- 
test against it in advance. There are far 
too many examinations in the world; 
they are hideous and unnecessary evils, 
and they have had much to do with asses 
finding their way into good places. 


Shadwell Clarke 


L'INCOGNITA 


The masked singer who is creating quite a sensa- 
tion at the Alhambra 


My own Brilliant Record. 


ome unworthy reader when he sees that 
view may be tempted to say with a 
sneer, “This man has evidently been 
plucked or ploughed. He has tried and 
failed, and therefore he reviles the system 
just asa bad workman quarrels with his 
tools.” Ican easily dispose of that; in- 
deed, Iam able to state with some amount 
of complacency that never on any occa- 
sion whatever have I failed to pass an 
examination. Nor is that all, for I have 
never been surpassed by any competitor 
in any examination. Iam not proud and 
the reader must not think lam bragging. 
Indeed, I will tell him how it is done and 
how he can equal my success—I have 
never gone in for any examination what- 
ever. It is so easy to do the other thing. 


ais ue i 


Another Danger. 
here are other worrying people about 
who would not only restrict speakers 

to such subjects as they understand but 
they are forming ‘“‘ pure speech leagues.” 
If these leagues aimed at the suppression 
of profane or objectionable language we 
should all wish them well, but that is not 
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their object. Their promoters wish to 
draw up certain lists of words which are 
to be recognised as correct to the exclu- 
sion of others, and they also want to fix 
pronunciation on a rigid basis. It can 
never be done in a land that makes any 
claim to freedom. I know the type of 
man well enough who attempts to run a 
pure speech league, and [| loathe him. 
a a a 

The Finicking Pedant. 

e is generally a small gentleman with 

a large head and skinny-legs. He 

wears spectacles and he is very careful to 
give prominence to the sound of the letter 
“t” in the word “often.” Most sensible 
people pronounce it ‘‘offun,’ but the 
pedant will have it ‘‘off-ten,” with plenty 
of emphasis on the “ten.” If you say, 
“All right, my little man, have it off- 
twelve if you like,’ he regards you as 
a vulgar fellow. Again he is very fierce 
regarding some ludicrous old rule about 
the subjunctive mood. You say to him, 
“TEI am elected to Parliament I shall do 
so and so’’—and the little beast tells you 
to say, “If I be elected,’ and so on. And, 
of course, he is given to writing letters to 
newspapers about miserable trivialities ol 
this sort. His diminutiveness saves him 
from the only proper reply—a kick. 


a te ES 
About Spelling. 
People of the same type worry about 
spelling, just as if it matters two 
straws how you spell a word so long as 
that which you write conveys your 
meaning. I like the view of the old 
aristocratic lady who scorned spelling and 
held that one of her rank ought to be 
allowed to do as she liked in the matter. 
She was right, but I would not confer that 
freedom as a privilege on the upper classes 
alone; I would extend it to all. Let us 
have what may be called free trade in 
spelling, abolishing all rules, and making 
it a case of go as you like all round. 
te ut % 
The Brave Days of Old. 
s it likely that the brave old boys who 
made the British Empire worried 
themselves about pure speech leagues or 
about spelling? They would split an 
infinitive or a head with equal indiflerence 
and readiness. And as to that regulation 
about the subjunctive mood which so 
much impresses the little skinny-legged, 
big-headed precisian who says “ off-ten,” 
the roystering blades of old would not 
have known what the little wretch meant 
if he had mentioned it in their presence. 
Nor were such men alone in their magni- 
ficent disdain for such small things, as 
Shakspere himself, a writer of repute, used 
to spell just as he liked. Indeed, it may be 
said roughly that the more freedom that 
has been allowed in regard to spelling the 
greater is the success achieved in the 
literature of any land. 


a 


A Word for Freedom. 
So Isum up in this way—let members 

tallk on any subject whether they 
understand it or not. Let them use what 
words they like—barring only obviously 
and generally recognised bad language. 
Let them pronounce the words as they 
like and spell them as they like. Let 
them put finger and thumb to nose at the 
ludicrous pomposity of the subjunctive 
mood, and say “offun”’ as offun as they 
choose. 
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THE HARRISON-VEDRENNE-BARKER COMBINE. 


Photograph of inset by Mills Copyright of THE TAaTLER 
MR. FREDERICK HARRISON IN HIS STUDY AND MR. GRANVILLE BARKER (INSET) 


When the Court management, with its frank discussion of problems which have hitherto been kept from the Young Person, went to the Savoy, which in the Gilbert 

régime looked after her interests most conscientiously, there was a sense of incongruity. But now another domestic theatre has given itself up to the Shavian play. for the 

Haymarket has not only put Getting Married into the evening bill but has got Mr, Masefield’s Nan for matinées. These plays are as different from the entertainments 

of the Maude-Harrison régime as chalk is to cheese, but the fact. of course, is that the Young Person belongs to yesterday. For instance, she listens without a twinge 

to Getting Married, although it is simply a kind of potted edition of everything that the Freethinkers and the people of what may be called the Besantine Age have 

been saying and writing for the last quarter of a century, But Mr. Frederick Harrison is an astute man of business, and he is on the right track in) annexing and 
allying himself with Mr. Granville Barker and Mr. Vedrenne 
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THE PLAYHOUSE AS A PULPIT ON SUNDAY. 


S the English Sunday dull? The 
proposal ‘to open part of the Franco- 
British Exhibition on Sundays has 
once more raised the question in an 

acute form, and there is even a proposal 
that the playhouse might be opened with 
advantage to the lieges on that day. 
Mr. George Alexander, I note, is in favour 
of the former but 
<leprecates the 
latter, and I fancy 
most actors will 
take the same 
point of view. 
Many other people 
will object, not 
because tliey are 
Sabbatarian in 
the old-fashioned 
sense but because 
they feel that 
entertainments of 
all kinds on 
Sunday have in a 
country like ours 
a peculiarly arti- 
ficial air of forced’ 
ues 


U! you want to 
feel this in a 
pronounced form 
you should attend 
one of the plays 
given by those 
societies which 
produce “uncom- 
mercial” dramas 
on Sunday even- 
ings. There are at 
least three of these 
organisa tions — 
the Stage Society, which was founded i 
1899 ; ihe Pioneers ; and the Pi ay Keron: 


V hen this form a givinga fillip to play- 
writing came ‘into vogue, by using 
certain adroit evasions of ‘the law, the 
public which supported it was composed 
of the same strenuous type as is devoted 
to Wagnerian opera (from five to eleven), 
attends Socialist gatherings, wears art 
ties and “ Shakspere”’ collars, while the 
women wear low-heeled shoes and Greek- 
patterned gowns of sloppy build. But all 
that has changed, and to-day the Stage 
Society can crowd even a big theatre with 
“smart ’’ people who drive to the theatre 
in magnificent motors and sit even in the 
gallery (the allocation of seats being as 
peculiar as the Heathen Chinee) in even- 
ing dress. 
“The Se produced are not a bit less 
strenuous than they were, but fashion 
has now decreed that’ they are quite the 
thing to see. If church-going has fallen 
off, it cannot be because of its strenuous- 
ness, for the productions of these societies 
acre sombre to a degree—just as if the old 
Sabbath was not to be baulked of its 
rights even under these furtive efforts at 
forgetful ness, 


t may be a irrinttel at once that Sunday 
is chosen mainly to suit the players, 
many of whom are engaged elsewhere 
during the week, while on a week-day 
afternoon a great many of the audience 
could not possibly attend. But the air of 
solemnity is over it all, and the function 
strikes the plain man as being nearly as 
outrageous as a matinée on a summer 
afternoon, when you pass from Nature and 
the bright sunshine into the art of the 
darkened playhouse with painted. roses 
and canvas flower beds. 


“The latest performance of the Stage 

Society inveigled me into the gallery 
of the Scala, where I sat among many 
people in evening dress looking down at a 
precipitous angle on the stage for three 
and a half mortal hours. I have not been 
in a gallery for years, and I am bound to 
confess that if I always had to go there 


A QUINTET OF BEAUTIFUL BUTTERFLIES 


Who are appearing in the production of ‘‘ Butterflies” at the Apollo Theatre. 
left to right, are: Misses Saxe, Sands, Soman, Foster, and Saunby 


my playgoing instincts, enthusiastic as 
they are, would soon become attenuated. 
The first-nighter in his comfortable stall 
is often very. angry when the gallery 
boos a poor play. “Berh laps it is not very 
mannerly, but if he himself had been 
seated up aloft all the evening, to say 
nothing of the time spent in waiting in 
the queue, he would understand the feeling 
of nervous irritation which causes those 
ETO NSE NLOES, 
The. Se Links, By Herman Heijermans, 
is Dutch of the Dutch. I remember 
gratefully his Good Hope, translated by the 
clever lady who calls herself ‘* Christopher 
St. John,” but Links lacks the colour and 
the tragedy of that powerful play, which 
has since done good work in the so-called 
“commercial” theatre. Its theme is 
simplicity personified. Pancras Duif, the 
rich cablemaker, head of Links, Ltd., 
after twenty years of widowhood resolves 
to marry his housekeeper, Marianne. 
His family of four sons and a daughter 
object so strongly that they drive Marianne 
away, and, having attempted to show that 
the old man is mad, leave him discon- 
solate. The whole t thing is like a tesse- 
lated pavement in which a simple design 
is elaborated out of all recognition. Its 
cumulativeness is absolutely oppressive, 
for though it could be told in one act with 
perfect ease it is spread over four, with a 
world of minute carefulness and leisurely 
observation of human nature no doubt 
admirable but a little trying. 


\ ell, strange to say, though the house 

was crowded with people so normal 
as to wear “smart” frocks, nobody was 
bored, or I should say no one had the 
courage to admit being wearied, although 
no ordinary first-night audience could 
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have stood it for half-an-hour. You felt 
that here at last was a theatre audience 
which took itself very seriously and its 
pleasures very sadly, and yet precisely the 
same class of people would be bored if 
they were to see the same play in the 
evening bill. They certainly would never 
sit in a gallery at any other theatre and 


would never 
dream of spending 
Sunday evening 


at Whitefield’s 
‘Tabernacle across 
the street, though 
the Rev. Silvester 
Horne would 
neither keep them 
so long nor weary 
them so much. 
They even come 
in time, for follow- 
ing the Bayreuth 
example the doors 
are closed at the 
rise of the curtain 
i} : 
and “no admis- 
sion can then be 
obtained till the 
end of the first 
act.” 

oe Ea 
[ do not forget 

the fine work 
to which the Stage 
Society has intro- 
duced us. There 
is Brieux, for ex- 
ample, and a 
whole. host of 
clever and serious 
writers who never 
would have been 
heard of in the theatre but for these 
enthusiasts. Nor do I forget the eagerness 
shown by the average actor condemned 
to the treadmill of the hundreds-o!- nights 
run when he gets the opportunity of 
appearing in one of those plays which 
curiously enough always bring out unsus- 
pected abilities. Nor do I “forget how 
those plays have affected the tastes of the 


Loulsham & Banfield 


The names, reading from 


ordinary public and forced the “commer- 
cial” manager to reconsider his pro- 
gramme. All I wish to point out is this, 


that an evening with the Stage Society 
and its rivals is so far from a frivolous 
way of spending Sunday that you have to 
be ina mood of the most grim purpose- 
fulness to go through with’ it, especially 
when the weather is ; sweltering and when 
you are in such close proximity to the 
roof as the gallery. 


we ate 


here is really no valid reason, however, 
why so many of the plays produced 
on these Sunday evenings should be mor- 
dant or sombre. In many cases they are 
not dramatic at all but simply polemical 
discussions on a great variety of topics. In 
so far as they “make people think and 
bring to the notice of the average man 
problems which he would otherwise not 
have the opportunity of hearing discussed 
they are admittedly of great value, but 
many of them are quite needlessly dull, 
forgetting that a play with a thesis need 
not be undramatic. That was strikingly 
shown by Ibsen, who had such an extra- 
ordinary sense of the theatre that all his 
plays play themselves, and this to such an 
extent that players wholly inexperienced 
constantly “make good ”’ as the Americans 
would say. I think it would be well for 
the Stage Society to reconsider some of 
its positions and use a little imagination 
before attempting its experiments. 
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“MY MIMOSA MAID” AT THE PRINCE OF WALES’ 


A Riviera Musical Imcident im Two Acts. 


Tih ei 


MISS CLARISSE BATCHELOR od a MISS ISABEL JAY (PAULETTE) 
(MARIE) AND MR. MAURICE AcE bet AND MR. F. POPE STAMPER 
FARKOA (M. EMIL GERARD) ata ae (CAPTAIN DU LAURIER) 


: Foulsham & Banfield 
A GROUP OF PRETTY SCHOOLGIRLS IN ‘‘MY MIMOSA MAID” 


Our photograph in centre of page depicts Miss Gracie Leigh (Popette) _ 
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VER since Gambetta’s time it is 
the South that governs I*rance. 
Nowadays the Chamber, the 
ministries, the boulevards are 

loud with burr of ‘Toulouse, Marseilles, 
Carcassonne, and Bordeaux. “It is said 
that the appointment of southerners to 
Government posts is made not a little with 
a view to tlieir banquet-resisting capa- 
cities, for the © southerner’s extensive 
appetite compares with the indefatigable 
fluency of his speech and the ardour of 
his enthusiasm; he therefore possesses 
the chief qualifications required of a 
French statesman, and especially a pre- 
sident.. M. Falliéres is, needless to say, 
a southerner. 


is career has been devoid of sensa- 
tional events. He has made his 

way honestly, quietly, unostentatiously, 
and surely. He has never committed a 
single brilliant or a single imprudent act. 
He is in every way nondescript, and 
therefore the type of harmless mediocrity 
which is France’s ideal at the present day. 


mong other dominating southern 
products which supply Paris with 

its diflerent requirements are singers and 
cooks, but the Parisians, who are not 
themselves mevidionaux, are not altogether 
favourable to their invasion, though they 
quite realise that their absence would be 
a loss to the pleasure and amusement of 
life. The North: entertains mistrustful, 
rather gate feelings for the South. 
M. B nllveres Sebi most of his time 
preliminary to his London visit in 

trying to learn some English. It appears 
the Berlitz school was called upon to 
supply its most successful teacher. His 
example has been followed by those of his 
confréves who are not already acquainted 
with the language. M. Clemenceau and 
M. Caillaux (the Minister of Finance) are 
both excellent English scholars, and the 
charming director of the Board of Agri- 
culture, who recently accompanied his 
minister on a visit to London, has a 


perfect acquaintance with both this country 
and its language. 


ndeed, a heavy wave of cosmopolitanism 
is sweeping over France just now. 
The acquirement of foreign languages is 
at present essential in a Paris policeman’ s 
education. The reform will doubtless 
prove a boon to those thousands of British 
and American tourists who are always so 
surprised to find that French is still the 
principal language spoken in France. 
The stranger in “search of a policeman 
more accomplished than himself must 
look for the words, “ English spoken,” 
which such agents who have mastered 
eur vernacular will display on their coat 
sleeves. According to their natural in- 
clinations some of these are being in- 
structed in English, others in Italian, others 
in German, and so forth. 


Octave Mirbeau and M. Thadée 
Natanson have won their case— 
subject to appeal — against Jules 
Claretie, manager of the Comédie Fran- 
caise. The verdict is just and popular. 
It is obvious that if a manager accepts a 
play he must either produce it or pay the 
sum represented by the number of perform- 
ances agreed to in the contract. But 


M. Claretie refused to do either after the 
first rehearsals had taken place unless 
considerable alterations were made in the 
play. The same difference occurred re- 
cently between Madame Sarah Bernhardt 


Reuilinger 


MDLLE. DELVAIR 


Is the most handsome of our younger classical 
actresses. She is a disciple of Madame Segond- 
Weber, the beautiful artist of the Comédie 
Francaise, where Mdlle. Delvair is also often seen. 
The latter took part recently in a tragedy in verse 
performed at Carthage, written expressly for 
her by Madame Delarue-Mardrus, the well-known 
poetess. This performance took place in the open 
air in the presence of many celebrities of the 
French literary world and the entire French 
colony resident at Tunis 


and will also 
But M. 


and M.. Henry Bataille 
shortly come before the courts. 
Claretie is singularly unpopular. A Pari- 
sian said to me the other day, “I am 
waiting for a change in the management 
before I go again to the Francaise. I 
haven't been there for years.’ And _ his 
opinion is shared by many. 


Reutlinger 


MDLLE. SAULIER 


Is the charming commeére who figures in the 

revues of the, Varietés, Capucines, and Chatelet 

theatres. Offenbach’s ‘‘Orphée aux Enfers” has 

been one of her successes. Her voice is as rich 

as her acting is fetching. Sheis a great favourite 
with the Paris public 
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ot least anxious for a change—and for 
good reasons—is Mr. ‘Beau le 
Bargy,’ who shares with M. André de 
Fouquiéres the privilege of leader in mas- 
culine fashion. M. le Bargyis not only 
on tenterhooks to succeed to the director- 
ship but he has a special grievance 
against his chief for producing a play 


called Simone. 
M. Claretie’ s tardily-expressed objection 
to M. Mirbeau’s play was that an 
academician was represented in it under 
unfavourable conditions. ‘You must 
change his character or you must change 
his title,” said M. Claretie; and as this 
modification meant a change in the whole 
tone of the play the authors most 
naturally refused. M. Mirbeau saw no 
more reason why the character depicted 
in their play should be offensive to 
academicians in general than why-a wicked 
stage baronet should be offensive to baro- 
nets in general or an unscrupulous stage 
lawyer ‘offensive to lawyers in general. 
Besides, the play had been accepted and 
rehearsed unconditionally, and that fact, 
is the crux of the whole situation. M. 
Claretie appears in a poor light all round. 
Chérubin, by M. Francis de Croisset, whose 
life at the Francaise came to a sudden end 
after the dress rehearsal, was recently 
revived with much success in a series of 
porformances at the Thédtre Femina. 
M. de Croisset is the author of Le Bonheur, 
Mesdames, La Passerelle, acted by Madame 
Réjane, Le Paon, given at the Frangaise in 
spite of Chérubin’s collapse there, and 


many other successful plays. 

M de Croisset is of Jewish Anglo- 
* Belgian origin and his real name 

is Wiener. He was engaged some time 

ago to be married to Mdlle. Dietz-Mouisin, 

a “pretty girl and a gifted amateur actress, 

but the engagement was broken off. 


% ie 


& 


a Bo 


M. Francbis Coppée, the poet of the 

people, has just died after a long 
illness. He was also a 
dramatist. His first play was called the 
Passant and brought him and its exponent} 
Madame Sarah Bernhardt, simultaneously 
into fame. ‘The great tragedian was then 
scarcely out of her teens. Another cele- 
brated play was adapted into English as 
For the Crown. Coppée was a patriot of 
the old order, a ‘‘ cocardier”’ as the French 
say, and was hostile to the present régime. 
But he was a democrat, and very proud 
of his lower middle-class origin, as is 
proved by his poems, which are mostly 
simple descriptions of humble life. I used 
to see him frequently lunching in com- 
pany with the lion-headed poet, Jean 
Richepin, at the Petit-Lavenne, one of the 
favourite restaurants of residents in the 
Latin Quarter and until a few years ago 
a special rendezvous of artists and writers, 
as the same menu was served as at the 
greater Lavenne’s next door, but at half: 
price as the waiters wore black aprons 
whereas those in the proper restaurant 
wore dress suits, also one ate off marble 
instead of table cloths. M. Coppée’s 
smiling face was as welcome to the waiters, 
who received him with infinite respect, as 
to the customers, who would raise their 
hats to him and receive a gracious recog- 
nition, while those whose tables were near 
his would listen expectantly for one of the 
many anecdotes he was so fond of relating 
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MOTORS—AND MANNERS. By Tony Sarg. 


The Rival: Hurry up with the tea and sugar, Bill, the kittle’s boiling 
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‘Next Door” 


Being am Account of a Short Chat with Mr. Arthur Morrison and 


Mr. W. W. Jacobs. 


T is not so very long ago since authors 
dwelt in Grub Street and dined, il 
their clothes were sufficiently present- 
able, on the stimulating odours which 

issued. from the doors of cook shops. 
Happily we have changed all that; Mr. 
Morrison runs a motor car and indulges 
his taste for the collection of Japanese 
pictures and old English furniture, while 
Mr. W. W. Jacobs manages to keep a few 
hens. 

oth of these authors, whose names are 

household words wherever the English 
language is spoken, live quite near to one 
another at Loughton, a cheerful village 
in Essex, which borders some of the 
prettiest bits of Epping Forest. My head- 
ing might give the impression that Mr. 
Morrison and Mr. Jacobs lived in adjoining 
semi-detached villas. Nothing of the sort ; 
it is only their exteusive gardens which 


are conterminous. 
The advantage of this arrangement is 
obvious. Should Mr. Jacobs want 
an opinion of a recently-born humorous 
situation there is Mr. Morrison to give it, 
and who so ready to provide critical 
appreciation as a brother author? On the 
other hand, Mr. Morrison might get back 
on Mr. Jacobs in the unlikely event of his 
needing assistance in his quest for the 
inevitable word (which is a feature of 
Mr. Morrison’s work as of Flaubert’s); or 
should he fancy a fresh egg for breakfast 
in order to fortify himself for his strenuous 
day there is possibly an obliging hen in 


the next garden to proud: it. 
[2 case at need i went to Loughton 
armed with all the best weapons in 
my armoury of literary reflections and 
reminiscences. I had not a chance of 
using them. Mr. Morrison did not mind 
putting himself out to show me his fine 
and famous collection of Japanese paint- 
ings and screens, but when | broached the 
subject of his literary exploits his face 
wore an expression which my charwoman 


describes as ‘ old-fashioned.” 
M: Morrison next showed me_ his 
extensive collection of antique 
furniture, where conspicuous amongst 
many rare and beautiful things isa 
set of Queen Anne bedroom furniture. 
These, he tells me, he has picked up 
in the neighbourhood or when on 
motoring jaunts. 


Ithough disinclined to talk of 
himself there was one subject 
on which Mr. Morrison was amus- 
ingly communicative—this, his expe- 
riences in the days before he took to 
authorship when he was writing for 
a cycling journal. This was before 
the safety bicycle had been evolved. 
Mr. Morrison, who has ridden many 
thousands of miles on every kind of 
cycle, from the wooden boneshaker 
onwards, was somehow let in to try 
the various curious patents which 
from time to time were put on the 
market. 


e tells me that these ranged 
from a spring step, designed 
to land the rider elegantly and 


MR. W. W. JACOBS AND HIS TWO BOYS WAITING 


expeditiously in the saddle, but which 
more often than not threw him on lis 
nose in front of the machine, to a steady- 
ing weight, designed to prevent the cyclist 
from being thrown forwards. As a matter 
of fact this latter did nothing of the kind. 
After the cyclist was spilled in due course 
the weight came placidly over and hit 
him forcefully and unerringly on the back 
of his head. Mr. Morrison watches the 
place still in anticipation of his first spot 
of baldness. 


Kate Pragnell 


MR. ARTHUR MORRISON 
Thinking of the inevitable word 


“[ here is one subject in connection with 

his literary life on which Mr. Morri- 
son is disposed to be eloquent—this, his 
whole- hearted admiration for the late 
Mr. W. E. Henley, who if I mistake not 
was the editor who introduced the famous 
“Mean Streets ”’ to the notice of the public. 


& 


fter a stroll round Mr. Morrison’s well- 

kept garden (in which is included 
asparagus, and strawberry beds take up a 
good space) he took me up to Mr. Jacobs, 
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FOR AN EGG 


By Vera Canute. 


who, looking very fit after a month’s 
holiday at F olkestone, was romping with 
his pretty children. Equally with Mr. 
Morrison Mr. Jacobs is disinclined to talk 
of his stories or of his literary methods ; 
but he was delighted to show me his 
famous hens. I happened to arrive at an 
opportune moment, shortly belore they 
were to be fed by the proud owner, an 
operation I was privileged to witness. I 
discovered Mr. Jacobs to be no pedant 
on the subject of one particular breed ; 
indeed, by the varieties and blends he 
owns he would seem to have a catholic 


taste in RS, 
MM: Ticats holds pronounced views on 
poultry farming. He contends that 
if ten or a dozen hens are lodged, fed, and 
entertained they might lay more than two 
eggs between them a week; they, some- 
how, think differently. Another matter 
at which he is at issue with his fowls is 
on the subject of broodiness. He com- 
plains that however much he may be over- 
worked his hens will brood for weeks at a 
stretch, completely indifferent to every- 
thing but their own convenience. If they 
cannot find an old door handle with which 
to make believe is an egg it makes no 
diflerence; they will sit on their nests 
with nothing beneath them ; indeed, they 
have no care for appearances so long as 


they can pleasantly pass the time. 
Jacobs owns one venerable’ hen 


i ie 

N _ hich steadily refuses to be parted 
from him. A few months back he told a 
chance helper he could take her home 
and cook her; at the same time he gave 
him repeated and particular instructions 
as to how many hours she should be 
boiled before roasting in order not to vex 
the man’s teeth. Somehow the man made 
a mistake and took the youngest and 
plumpest of the pullets. He boiled and 
roasted it, however, according to Mr. 
Jacobs’s instructions and told his master 
that “For all its age, it eat wonnerlul 
tender.” 


it 


Net to ates farming Mr. Jacobs is an 

ardent vegetable gardener. Apart 
the pleasure to be got from eat- 
ing one’s own stuff he believes 
in having a gardener about the 
place. To begin with, he finds that 
the fact of paying him every Satur- 
day induces businesslike habits ; 
also, that when tobacco gives out he 
is a useful institution from which to 
borrow a pipeful of shag. 


from 


sI was going, although it was 
late, a lively cackling took 
Mr. Jacobs violently from my side. 
“How many eggs?” asked Mr. 
Morrison on his return. 
“None -at present. A 
off the perch. 
morrow.” 


hen fell 
I may get one to- 


hen, at Mr. Morrison’s smiling, 
the owner of the hens de- 
clared :— 


“They're excellent layers.” 

“ Where are the eggs?” 

“Where? That's one of the 
advantages of living next to Morri- 
son.” 
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CONSOLATION. By George Belcher. 


Jones (who is merely a little run down) reading a medical dictionary: ‘‘This terrible disease is attended by vast suffering and 
usually terminates fatally ” 
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THE TATLER 


S hammock philosophy —the time 

for hammocks has arrived—Mr. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s new book, 

“The Angel and the Author, and 

Others” (Hurst and Blackett. 3s. 6d.), is 
excellent and punctual. Mr. Jerome plays 
lightly and correctively over the follies and 
tendencies of the day. He does not ask 
us to be up and doing, but only to cultivate 
a bright and bluff outlook. He is capable 
of poking fun at Marcus Aurelius and 


Diogenes. The one was a Roman emperor, 
the other ‘a bachelor who lived rent 
free.’ Mr. Jerome wants and_ preaches 


“the philosophy of the bank clerk 
married on 30s.a week, of the farm 
labourer bringing up a family of 
eight on a precarious wage of 12s.” 
The troubles of Marcus Aurelius, he 
adds, were chiefly those- of other 


people. 


ak he best story ever told, or that 

ever will be told, about philo- 
sophy as a help to living is the 
thrice-familiar one of Oliver I¢d- 
wards saying to his old friend, 
Dr. Johnson, ** You are a philosopher. 
I have tried, too, in my time to be 
a philosopher; but, I don’t know 
how, cheerfulness was always break- 
ing in.” When this story was told 
in a literary journal of recent date 
a correspondent wrote to the editor, 
“T fail to see the point. What is 
there incompatible with cheerfulness 
in phileeon ey ?” “He was peepee 
a son of the young man who asked 
Mark Twain, “ What is the chrono: 
meter of God?” 


[i Mr. Jerome dismisses Marcus 
Aurelius as too~ imperial he 

does not throw us into the arms- of 

the don’t-care philosophers whose 

counsels lead to Carey Street. As, 

for instance, old John Heywood, 

who wrote :— 

Let the world slide, let the world go ; 

A fig for care, and a fig for woe ; 

If I can’t pay, why I can owe, 

And death makes equal the high and low. 


That sort of guff has ceased to go 
down. Mr. Jerome, who does not 
want to owe or die, calls it the 
hundred-years-hence delusion. As 
he says :— 

I am not worrying about my cen- 
tenary, | am worrying about next quarter 
day. I feel that if other people would 
only go away and leave me—income- 
tax collectors, critics, men who come 
round about the gas, all those sort of 
people—I could be a philosopher myself. 
1 am willing enough to make believe that 
nothing matters, but they are not. They say 
it is going to be cut off, and talk about judg- 
ment summonses. I tell them it won't trouble 
any of us a hundred years hence. They 
answer they are not talking of a hundred years 
hence, but’ of this thing that was due last 
April twelvemonth. Th rey won't listen to 
my demon. He does not interest them. Nor, 
to be candid, does it comfort myself very much, 
this philosophical reflection that a hundred 
years later on I'll be sure to be dead—that is, 
with ordinary luck. What bucks me up much 
more is the hope that they will be dead. 
Besides, in a hundred years things may have 
improv ed. I may not want to be “dead. 


Piles is a matter of practice, par- 

ticularly the sort of practice from 
which there is no escape. Deliberate 
philosophising soon gathers dust like the 
dumb-bells. Mr. Jerome cites as the truest 


Who is swelling the 
publishing a volume of her 


Miss Anna_ Robinson, 


philosopher he ever heard of a woman 
who was brought into the London Hos- 
pital with a poisoned leg :— 

The house surgeon made a hurried exami- 
nation. 

He was a man of blunt speech. 

“Tt will have to come off,’ he told her. 

“ What, not all of it?” 

‘The whole of it, I 
growled the house surgeon. 

“ Nothing else for it?” 

“No other chance for you whatever,” ex- 
claimed the house surgeon. 

“ Ah well; thank Gawd it’s not my 
observed the lady. 


am sorry to say,” 


‘ead,” 


Dover Street Studios 


THE COUNTESS OF ROSSLYN 


reminiscences, 
the famous American 
actress 


here is another story of an operation 
in Mr. Jerome’s pages with a different 
moral. A lady in fair health who suffered 
from headaches was persuaded to. see a 
specialist who had invented a brand-new 
disease. He told her it was doubtful 
whether.she could get home alive if she 
did not submit to an operation then and 
there. She consented and was brought 
home to bed. Her husband, when he re- 
turned from the City and learned what 
had happened, was furious. He rushed to 
the specialist to give hima bit of his mind. 
The specialist was out and the enraged 
husband had to wait till the morning. “He 
was at the specialist’s door at half- past 
nine. ‘ At half-past eleven he came back, 
also in a four-wheeled cab, and day and 
night nurses for both of them were wired 
for. He also, it appeared, had arrived at 
that specialist’s door only just in time.” 
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list of titled authoresses by shortly 
was formerly 
beauty and 
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By Wilfred 
Whitten. 


M r, Jerome’s commentary ranges over 

literature, the new woman, ghosts, 
and marriage. On marriage he writes 
with the sanity which comes of knowing 
what marriage is. He does not think that 
quarrels, bitterness, or even moments of 
hate and scorn need wreck a marriage. To 
eliminate these would be to eliminate 
human nature. And it is human nature 
that wins after all—‘ A little kindness, a 
little Cees of hands before night comes.” 
Oz the fotier Waal Mr. Teoue has 

misgivings about the modern wife :— 


Woman nowadays is not taking any 
duty. She objects to housekeeping ; 
she calls it domestic slavery and feels 
she was intended for higher things. 
What higher things she does not con- 
descend to explain. One or two wives 
of my acquaintance have persuaded 
their husbands that these higher things 
are all-important. The home has been 
given up. Incompany with other strivers 
alter higher things they live now in 
dismal barracks differing but little from 
a glorified Bloomsbury _lodging-house. 


But they call them “mansions” or 
‘courts,’ and seem proud of the 
address. They are not bothered with 


servants—with housekeeping. The idea 
of the modern woman is that she is not 
to be bothered with anything. I remem- 
ber the words with which one of these 
ladies announced her departure from 
her bothering home. 

“Oh, well, I’m tired of trouble,” she 
confided to another lady, ‘‘so I’ve made 
up my mind not to have any more of it.” 


Jerome gently concludes by 
suggesting, “ Perl haps woman was 
intended to take her share of the 
world’s work —of the world’s 
bother.” I think, ‘“ perhaps,” Mr. 
Jerome is right. 


Aon an author Mr. Jerome is justi- 

fied i By his serio-comic lamenta- 
tion over the disappearance of the 
middle-class novel, that is to say, 
the novel which, in the vein of 
George Eliot, Dickens, and a host of 
less illustrious writers, is concerned 
with the joys and woes and strug- 


gles of the most interesting and 
typical class of English society. 


Such novels are no longer in demand, 
and Mr. Jerome wants to know how 
he is to earn his bread and butter 
and see it laid punctually on his 
suburban parlour table. He reason- 
ably asks for precise geographical 
information about the possible resi- 
dences for heroes and heroines and 
characters in fiction generally, and 
cites the case of a fairly successful 
novel in which the heroine lived in 
Onslow Gardens. What was the result ? 
An eminent critic said of the book that 
“it fell only by a little way of being a 
serious contribution to literature.” I sus- 
pect that Mr. Jerome was the unhappy 
author, for he had the distance from 
Onslow Gardens to Hyde Park Corne: 
measured, and found it was 1,100 yards. 
M: ae is also baffled by the ever- 
changing hall-marks of a gentleman. 
What’s wrong, he asks, with the made-up 
tie? It has gone forth that no gentleman 
wears one. Mr. Jerome can tie a bow on 
his bedroom water jug and make it iook 
a perfect gentleman, but on his own neck 


the scheme fail. Mr. Jerome’s fooling 
masks a great deal of sense. 
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IS MARRIAGE A FAILURE? By Will Owen. 


Battered Spouse (regarding widow enviously) : Wish I'd ‘er luck, my dear 
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Too Presents : 


ONTINUING my remarks from a 


previous issue on the question of 
wedding presents, I have seen 
strangely attractive gilts that have 

been secured for women of taste and 
culture. Lady Midleton receive as a 
wedding present [rom Sir John Murray- 
Scott a weird necklace formed of cornelian 
beads that had been worn 
thousands of years ago 
when the woild was young 
and which had been taken 
from the mummy of an 
Egyptian princess. Then 
Aga Khan presented Lady 
Herbert, wife of Lord 
Herbert, with a wondrous 
jewel of Indian workman- 
ship. This took the form 
of a collar of native- 
wrought goldwork thickly 
studded with fine stones of 
every description, Among 
these were rubies, emeralds, 
sapphires, opals, turquoises, 
and amethysts, also pink, 
black, and white pearls, 
and blue, red, green, and 
black diamonds. This 
unique collar was bordered 
on either side by a deep 
band of pearls and the clasp 
was formed of two pearls 
of great beauty and value. 
‘A curious gift came to 
Lady Mary Crichton at the 
time of her marriage. This 
had been given by the late 
Colonel Rhodes, and con- 
sisted of an exploded shell 
from Ladysmith set in 
silver and mounted to 
form an inkstand. Modern 
jewels can sometimes show 
a marked distinction. At 
a recent wedding the 
American bride had received a necklace 
that was designed with much taste and 
originality. This hailed from New York, 
and was in massive silver set with eight 
huge turquoises. A large oval-shaped 
turquoise set in a double rim of diamonds 
formed the pendant, and this was fastened 
by a big diamond to the centre of the 


necklace. And at another wedding there 
appeared a won- 
drous necklace 


formed of cameos 
of great size and 
value. Well, we 
go ahead with our 
marriage gilts and 
can Only hope thata 
generous spirit may 
be accounted to us 
for righteousness. 
Christening 
presents add to the 
burden of life in 


1g08. Old - world 
sponsors were 
careful souls and 
gave simple gifts 
such as a_ silver 


mug, a silver knife, 
fork, and spoon, or 
a well-bound Bible. 
But in these days 
costly presents are 
provided, and vary 
not only with the 
means of the donors 
but — this sounds 


5 Human Butterflies. 
snobbish—with the 


THE SISTERS CURZON—A PAIR OF DAINTY AND 


QO 


position of the baby’s parent and its 
own probable future. If the lucky infant 
is heir to a title and estates he receives 
much finer gifts than does a child of less 
splendid prospects. Handsome plate is 


often given or the godfathers and god- 
mothers will pay down a sum of money, 
from £100 to £1,000, or else arrange to 


MISS PHYLLIS DARE 


Who is now playing Peggy tn the revival of ‘‘ The Dairymaids” at the Queen's Theatre 


make their godchild the present of a fixed 
amount every birthday until he reaches 
the age of twenty-one. 

A girl baby is apt to receive a single- 
row pearl necklace which will most likely 
be fastened around her neck on the day 
of the christening. Sometimes a _ god- 
mother will give one good-sized pearl 
with the promise of adding another on 


These graceful performers, who are creating quite a sensation at the Hippodrome, are known as the 
They perform some extraordinary feats in the air requiring an iron nerve. The 
sisters Curzon, it is interesting to learn, graduated only four years ago at Bellehaven College in Missouri 
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Foulsham & Banfield 


INTREPID AERIAL PERFORMERS 
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By the Hon. 
Mrs. FitzRoy Stewart. 


each successive birthday. By this means 
the girl will find herself the owner of a 
pearl necklace when she is seventeen and 
a debutante. This practice, by the way, 
was adopted by his Majesty the King at 
the birth of the Princess Royal and 
repeated at those of Princess Victoria and 
the Queen of Norway; hence, each of 
these royal ladies owned a 
splendid pearl necklace by 
the time she came to years 
of discretion. And when 
pearls are not given the 
little heroine of the day 
often gets a lace veil ora 
piece of valuable old lace 
or else a jewelled orna- 
ment. Nowadays it is an 
expensive thing to bea god- 
mother. Birthday presents 
are another tax of the 
period. Some wicked wag 
declared that “birthday 
journalism,” as it is called, 
has much to answer for, 
and there may be a grain 
of truth in his statement. 


Certainly one’s birthday 
has now become public 
property. 

ASS TICs pretty.e OG 


popular woman gets loads 
of gifts on this occasion. 
Generous friends send hot- 


house flowers, boxes of 
Paris bonbons, boxes of 
gloves, choice books, or 
pieces of old furniture. 
And certain well-known 


beauties often receive costly 
jewels or a new motor; or 
—if the birthday comes in 
the autumn—a set of sable 
or silver-fox furs or a new 
gun or hunter; and if it 
happens to take place in 
spring or early summer a Paris frock 
of real lace, a motor boat, or perhaps 
a box at the opera. Even girls exchange 
baskets of rare blooms or dainty trifles 
picked up in Paris or at Monte Carlo. 
Modern servants are a haughty race; 
wages are high and tips plentiful, but 
in spite of this they get handsome gilts on 
the occasion of a wedding or a coming of 
age in the family. 
Present - giving 
is a craze of the 
period, and many 
of us are poor and 
the pace we go 
leads to debt and 
disaster. Our only 
safeguards are self- 
restraint, a clever 
brain, and _ that 
triple blessing, a 
sense of proportion. 
And there is always 
the reverse of the 
medal, The habit 
of giving may 
keep us kindly and 
generous; who can 


tell? Anyhow, 
there is an old 
saw which _ says, 


“Everyone — loves 


him who is the 
giver of gifts,” 
and another that 
“Tt is more blessed 
to give than to 
receive.” 
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IN AND OUT DOORS. By Tom Day. 
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‘“So you were successful in your first case, doctor?” 
‘*Er—yes, yes; the—er—widow paid the bill” 
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A SUMMER IDYLL OF THE SEA—‘ It’s an ill wind blows nobody good” 
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THE DISADVANTAGES WINNING A 


BEAUTY COMPETITION. 


F course, | am immensely flattered 
that a committee of experts on 
beauty should be kind enough to 
award me premier honours. In 

other words, that I should be the means 
of proving that up to date America has 
not ousted the old country from the point 
of view of looks at any rate. But all the 
same in my heart of hearts I really do not 
think for the ten-thousandth part of a 
second that I deserve this high compli- 
ment. Still, there itis. It has come my 
way, bringing in its train quite a number 
ol trials and troubles—and baskets full of 
letters, congratulatory and otherwise — 
which probably the outside members of 
the public would never dream of. 


ome of the effusions I have received 
have really been quite unique literary 
efforts, and though all 
the money in the world 
would not tempt me 
to mention names, yet 
at the same time Ido 
not think I can be 
accused of committing 
any breach of con- 
fidence if I give a few 
extracts from letters 
which have been sent 
to me by people I have 
never seen nor even 
heard of. Here is a 
sample. “ When first 
I saw the winning 
photograph of the 
beauty competition. 
organised to prove 
that England could 
boast of possessing 
fairer daughters than 
America,’ writes a 
naval officer ~from 
Portsmouth, ‘I really 
thought that at last 
I had seen a photo- 
graph of the most 
lovely woman in thie 
world. But... alas! 
other photographs 
shortly afterwards 
appeared which I must 
honestly tell you [why 
he should I do not 
know, because I never 
asked him to] caused 
me to alter my opinion, 
and though this may 


seem rather imperti- 
nent, coming as_ it 
does from one who 


must be a perfect stranger to you, yet I 
cannot refrain from pointing out that, in 
my opinion—and I am considered a very 
good judge of beauty—your nose is at 
least a twentieth part of an inch too long.” 


Ths ee Wre letter in all covered four 

sheets of closely-written criticism in 
which the writer pointed out that while 
my eyes were soft and dreamy they would 
nevertheless have been more attractive 
had they been set closer together in the 
head; my hair, too, as he viewed things, 
should have been parted half-an- inch 
nearer the Icft-hand side of my cranium ; 
and among other discrepancies, [rom a 
beauty point of view, he opined that my 
face ought to have been slightly fatter, 
etc. Well, personally, naturally I do not 
minda tiny bit what people think about 


‘England's fairest daughter,” 


mv looks, yet when piles of letters of the 
same sort—some flattering, others very 
much the reverse--find their way on to 
one’s. breakfast table every morning it 
really becomes rather monotonous. But 
after all, it’s all in the day’s march, 
is it not ? 


A Prarently most girls and women 

imagine that the winner of an in- 
ternational beauty competition must be 
a sort of walking encyclopedia on all 
matters connected ‘with the cultivation of 
the complexion, face - beautifying, and 
other details of the toilette, for literally 
post bags full of inquiries on these sub- 
jects have reached me. Thus a lady, who 
signs herself ‘‘Ireckled I'anny,” asks me 
whether I think that if she sleeps i in the sun 
in the daytime instead of in the bedroom 


MISS 


IVY CLOSE 


at night these little brown disfigurements 
will disappear? That query almost took 
my breath away—and the letter still re- 
mains unanswered. I wonder whether 
any reader of Tur Tatrer will be found 
capable of solving this profound mystery. 
Ossie as to “What is the best face 
ointment?” “Ts it really true that 
coal dust is-a good thing to clean 
teeth with?” “Does powder injure the 
skin in sunny weather?” “If you had 
raven-black hair and brown eyes would 
you buy a dark red or a sky-blue dress?” 
“Do you believe in boiled milk the last 
thing at night?’ And other conundrums 
of the kind have reached me in shoals. 
Why I should be considered an authority 
on such things I cannot think for the life of 
me because I have always lived a healthy, 


your 
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who relates some amusing experiences on this page 


By Miss Ivy Close. 


open-air life in which face ointments and 
other artificial details of the toilette have 
been conspicuous by their absence. <All 
the same I wish | could answer such ques- 
tions as I am sure people expect an 
authoritative reply, and if they do not 
get it—well, it reallv is not my fault, is it ? 
Surely silence is golden where ignorance 
is concerned. 
here was a time when I| used to think 
that the old proverb, ‘ Look before 
you leap,’ was one which most people 
must believe in, but apparently where 
beauty competitions and marriage are 
concerned this is not the case, for quite a 
lot of strangers have written asking me 
whether I am prepared to entertain an 
offer of marriage. Some of these corre- 
spondents give “references,” and several 


have gone so far as 
to say that they are 
thoroughly domesti- 
cated, handsome, 
would never stay at 
the club after one 
o'clock a.m. in the 


morning, do not drink 
—I presume only ex- 
cept when they are 
thirsty—neversmokein 
the drawing-room, etc. 
One wor thy’ gentleman, 
indeed, makes an offer 
of marriage in quite 
an original way. “I 
am awfully busy this 
week,” he writes, “ but 
all the same am fright- 
fully keen on marry- 
ing you. | shall have 
an afternoon off on 
Tuesday next; if you 
have nothing better to 
do, don’t you think 
we might get married 
then?” 


pace prevents me 
from going further 
into the trials and 
troubles of the winner 
of a beauty competi- 
tion, but perhaps I have 


explained — sufficiently 
some of the draw- 
ee backs which beset the 
path of the  prize- 


winner of an_ inter- 
national competition. 
But stay, I must 
just tell you about a letter—for - sheer 
frankness it deserves, I think, the highest 
award of merit—received a couple of days 
ago from a gentleman living in York- 
shire. “Dear Miss Close,” it ran, ‘* you'll 
excuse me saying so, I am sure, but I don’t 
like your face a little bit; in fact, it 
worries me.” 


t worries me also at times. So you see 
lots of people do not agree with the 
opinion of the artist referees. I think 
those who do not are quite right too, for 
I am sure I should never have had the 
ghost of a chance of winning the prize 
had the judges seen my mother. She is 
just the sweetest, most beautiful woman 
that ever lived. So now you know who 
really is the most beautiful woman in 
Great Britain—or is it the world? 
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‘Tell me, Gentle Maidem, are there any more at Home like you ?”’ 


S. Elwin Neame 


A NEW PORTRAIT OF MISS IVY CLOSE 


Who was adjudged the winner in the recent international beauty competition organised by ‘ The Daily Mirror.’” On the opposite page Miss Close relates 
some of the disadvantages of winning a beauty competition 
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LITTLE STAR, BUT BRIGHT ONE. 


LA DANSEUSE, WHO IS APPEARING AT THE OXFORD 


This clever little maiden is the sprightliest of dancers and is attracting a good deal of attention at the Oxtord. Our photographs depict La Danseuse i 
several of the characteristic dresses she wears during her dances 
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AN AMERICAN GIRL IN PARIS. 


Bassano 


MISS MAY DE SOUSA 


Who is acting with M. Max Dearly in a series of English plays at the Théatre des Capucines, Paris 
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SAL-OH-MMY!-NOT SALOME. 
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Hana 
LA BELLE LEONORA 


Who takes the part of Sal-oh-my! in the beautiful and amusing burlesque of Miss Maud Allan’s classical dance at the Alhambra 
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